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VOL. 11. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. spect. 
Concluded. 


This performance was however laid aside, 
while‘he was employed in soliciting assistance 
from several great persons; and fone inter- 
ruption succeeding another, hindered him 
from supplying the chasm, and perhaps 
from retouching the other parts, which he 
can hardly be imagined to have finished in 
his own opinicn; for it 1s very unequal, and 
some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme 
to others, than to support or improve the 
sense; but the first and last parts are worked 
up with great spirit and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the 
most part in stfidy, or in receiving visits; but 
sometimes he descended to lower amuse- 
ments, and diverted himself in the kitchen 
with the conversation of the criminals; for it 


‘was not pleasing to him to be much without 


company; and though he was very capable of 
& judicious choice, he was often contented 
vith the first that offered: for this he was 
®metimes reproved by his friends, who 
faind him surrounded with felons; but the 


reproof was on that, e7 9n oth-« “*vestans, 


thtown awaygs he continued to gratify him- | 


spf andr set very little value on the opi- 
{son of others. 
But here, as in every other scene of his life, 
e made use of such opportunities as occurred 
of benefiting those who were more miserable 
than himself, and was always ready to per- 
form any office of humanity to his fellow 
prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding 
with any of his subscribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he had promised him, and by 
whom.it was expected that he would have 
been in a very short time enlarged, because 
he had directed the keeper to inquire after 
the state of his debts. 








However, he took care to enter his name 


according tothe forms of the court, that the” 


treditor might be obliged to make him seme 


But the resentment of the city was after- 
wards raised by some accounts that had been 
spread of the satire, and he was informed 
that some of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to 
detain him a prisoner at their own expence. 
This he treated as en empty manace; and 
perhaps might have hastened the publication, 
only to show how much he was superior to 
| their insults, had not all his schemes been 
suddenly destroyed. 
| * When he had been six months in prison, 
_he received from one of his friends, in whose 
kindness he had the greatest confidence, and 
on whose assistance he chiefly depended, a 
letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 





sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one 
of his advertisements, had mentioned Pope’s 
treatment of Savage. This was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Henley, and was there- 


|| fore mentioned by him with much resent- 


ment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn 
protestation of his innocence, but however 
appeared much disturbed at the accusation. 


pain in his back and side, which as it "as 





| self to his room,anda fever seed his spirits. 


able, but his condition dif not enable him to 
| procure any assistap#€. The lit tune that 
the keeper saw }#m was on July the 31st, 


«“ IT have *mething to-say to you, sir,” but, 
after a pause moved his hand in a melancho- 
ly mpehner; and, finding himself unable to re- 
coxect what he was going to communicate, 


aid, “’Tis gone!” The keeper soon after 








Nlowance, if he was continued a prisoner, | 





at the expense of the keeper. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


cious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as || 





and when on that occasion he appeared in i 
the hall was treated with very unusual re- Savage, a man equally distinguished by his 





Such were the life and death of Richard 


virtues and vices; and at once remarkable for 
his weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit - 
of body, a long visage, coarse features, and 
melancholy aspect; of a grave and manly de- 
portment, a solemn dignity of mein; but 
which, upon nearer acquaintance, softened 
inte an engaging easiness of manners. His 
walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, 
but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vi- 
gorous and active. His judgment was ac- 
curate, his apprehension quick, and his me- 
mory so tenacious that he was frequently ob- 


| served to know what he had learned frome 
others in a short time, betterthan those by — 


' 


whom he was informed; and could frequently 


| recollect incidents, with afl their combination 





not violent, was not suspected to be deger- | of his knowledge, compared with the small 
ous; but growing daily more languié and de- | time which he spent in visible endeavours to 
| jected, on the 25th of July he covfined ,him- || acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversa 


escaping from his own reflections, and ac- 
Some days afterwards he was seized with # | commodating himself to every new scene. 


of circumstances, which few would have re- 
garded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed 
upon him, He had the peculiar felicity, that 
his attewtion never deserted him; he was pre- 
sent £0 every object, and regardful of the 
mest trifling occurrences. He had the art of 


To this quality is to be imputed the extent 








| The symptoms grew every 44y more, formid- | 
| 


1743; when S$/“age seeing him at his bed- | 
side, said, wth an uncommon earnestness, | 


left him; and the next morning he died. He | 
was burried in the church yard of St. Peter, | 


i 


| tion with the same steddiness of attention as 
| others apply to a lecture; and, amidst the ap- 
| pearance of thoughtless gaivty, lost no new 

idea that was started, nor any hint that could 


‘ 
be improved. 


He had therefore made in 
| coffee-houses the same proficiency as others 
in their closets: and it is remarkable, that the 


i 





J 
| found in any other performances, but which 
| perhaps as often obscures as embellishes 
| them. 


| reading have an air of learning scarcely to be 


His jude I fas emi Ly arent $ 
fis judgment was emipgntly ay 
with regard to hi 


i knowledge of life was indecd his chief attain- 
i} 


writings of a man of little education and little’ 






















. ‘of human nature, of which he never’ 
ated to entertain such odious ideas as 

; “some, who perhaps had neither his jndg- 
“ment nor experience, have published, either 
. Vinostentation of their sagacity, vindication of 
|. their crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified 
him for conversation, of which he knew how 
to practise all the graces. He was never ve- 
hement or loud, but at once modest and easy, 
Open and respectful; his language was viva- 
cious and elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave or humorous subjects. He was gener- 
ally censured for not knowing when to re- 
tire; but that was not the defect of his judg- 
ment, but of his fortune: when he left his 
company, he was frequently to spend the re- 
maining part of the night in the street, or at | 
least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, | 
which it is not strange that he delayed as 
long as he could; and sometimes forgot that 
he gave others pain to avoid it himself. 
It cannot be said, that he made use of his 
{ “abilities for the direction of his own conduct; 
an irregular and dissipated manner of life 
had made him the slave of every passion that 
happened to be excited by the presence of 
its object, and that slavery to his passions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and dis- 
sipated. ‘He was not a master of his own mo- 
tions, nor could promise any thing for the 
next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can 
be added to the relation of his life. He ap- 
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peared to think himself born to be supported 
ty others, and dispensed from all necessity 
of providing for himself; he therefore never 
prosecuted any scheme of advantage}gor en- 
deavoured even to secure the profits which 
his writings might have afforded him. Wis 
f Wenner was, in consequence of the dominion 
of his passions, uncertain and capricious; he 
\° was easily engaged, and easily disgusted; but 
/ he is accused of retaining his hatred more 
tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and 

\ principle, and always ready to perform offices 
of humanity; but when he was provoked (and 
very small offences were sufficient to pro- 
voke him,) he would prosecute his revenge 
with the utmost acrimony till his passion had 
subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little vaiue; 
or though he was zealous in the support or 
vindication of those whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to trust him, because 
heé\considered himself as discharged by the 
inet guarrel from ties of honour or gratitude; 

- i mech of confidence, crets which, in the 

E t—— parted to 

“> 

as 
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him. This practice: drew upon him 1 an uni- 
versal accusation of ingratitude; nor can it be 
denied that the was very ready to set him-" 
self free from the load of an obligation; for 
he could not bear to conceive himself in a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally 
powerful with his other passions, and appear- 
ing in the form of insolence at one time, and 


cent species of pride, was most frequently 
predominant: He could not easily leave off, 
when he had once begun to mention himself 
or his works; nor ever read his verses with- 


cover, in the faces of his audience, how they 
were affected with any favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he 
was careful to separate his own merit from 
every other man’s, and to reject that praise 
to which he had no claim. He did not forget, 
in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been suggested or amend- 
ed; and was so accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in The Wanderer to the 
advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little 
reason; his accounts, though not indeed al- 
ways the same, were generally consjstent. 
When he loved any man, he suppressed all 
his faults; and when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: -but his 
characters were generally true, so far as he 
proceeded; though it cannot be denied, that 
his partiality might have sometimes the ef- 
fect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for 
virtue, truth, and justice: he knew very well 
he necessity of goodness to the present and 
Bhore happiness of mankind; nor is there 
perhaps any writer, who has less endeavour- 
ed to please by flattering the appetites, or 
perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases 
to infuence mankind in any other character, 
if one ‘piece which he had resolved to sup- 
-press be excepted, he has very little to fear 
from the sttictest moral or religious censure. 
And though ‘ke may not be altogether se- 
cure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged, that his 
works are the productisn of a genius truly 
poetical; and, what many writers who have 
been more lavishly applaude4 cannot boast, 
that they have an original air, which has no 
resemblance of any foregoing work, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast pe- 
culiar to themselves, which no man Cas imi- 
tate with success, because what was natere 
in Savage, would in another be affectation. It 
must be confessed, that his descriptions are 





striking, his images animatéd, his fictions 


out stealing his eyes from the page, to dis-| 


of vanity at another. Vanity, the most inno- | 


) 

















5 ees “eecaee ‘and 3 Hegories art hee 
pursued; that bis diction ts nievahi tho: 
sometimes forced; and his numbers sonorm 
ous and majestic, though frequently sluggish” 
and encumbered. Of his style, the general ~~ 
fault is harshness, and its general excellence « 
is dignity; of his sentiments, the prevailing — 
beauty is sublimity, and uniformity the pre- 
vailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who ABA, 
candidly consider his fortune, will thinkan — @ J 
apology either necessary or difficult. If he 
was not always sufficiently instructed in this 
subject, his knowledge wasat least greaterthan 
could have been attained by others in the same 
state. If his works were sometimes unfinished, 
accuracy cannot reasonably be exacted from 
a man oppressed with want, which he shas 
no hope of relieving but by a speedy publica- 
tion. The insolence and resentment of which 
he is accused were not easily tube avoided by 7 
a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardships, ~ 
and constrained hourly to return the spurns 
of contempt, and repress the insclence of 
prosperity; and vanity may surely readily be 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded ne, 
other comforts than barren praises, and the: 
consciousness of deserving them. ! 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, 
who have slumbered away their time on the’ 
down of plenty; nor will any wise man Pre 
sume to say, “ Had I been in Savage’s eo 
dition, I should have lived or written better 
than Savage.” a 

This relation will not be wholly Withoul 
its use, if those who languish under any pat 
of his sufferings, shall be enabled to forttly 
their patience, by reflecting that they fer 
only those afflictions from which the abilitie 
of Savage did not exempt him; or thoseawhy 
in confidence: of superior capacities or be 
tainments, disregarded tle com-mon maxi rail 

me 



































































of life, shall be reminded, that hyoth 
supply the want of prudence; and that h - 
gence and irregularity, long continued, w 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and 


genius contemptible. 
ee 


For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LXXXVIL 


Whenever I grow ambitious, I shall owe my 
methory to something of more importance than my 
writings. A. Fill. 


The time has at last arrived when it 
becomes our duty to bid adieu to those read- 
ers of the Repertory whe have honoured this | 
series with their perusal. We have finished 
the task which we had undertaken, and ¢@ 
that remains to be done is to make an apology 
that shall be consistent with custom and ther 
to retire from public view, most probabl 
forever. 

¥or two years, nearly, have my good ¢ 















Ee ‘ 
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friend Gregory and I, jogged on together in 
the most amicable manner, and by turns 
taken it upon us to lash the vices of this 
wicked, wicked world—and to what purpose? 
asks the critic. Why really, my good sir, we 
cafimot, to be sure, pretend to see any visible 
alteration for the better in the manners of 
mankind, but we are certain that there 
is not one of our essays but contains some 
great truth, which if properly improved can- 
not fail to add to the happiness of man. If 
the world will not reform, we have the satis- 
faction to know that we can safely lay our 
hands on our hearts.and say that it was not 
our fault and for want of good advice. We 
are persuaded that we shall rest in our graves 
the better for it. 

The man who undertakes to support a 
periodical paper will find it to be no easy 
task, as I dare say our friend the editor of 
the Repertory will warrant. He_is obliged to 
set out at hig appointed time like, as some 
one expresses it, the stage coach, whether 
he has passengers or not. Now this, (I ap- 
peal to the shades of the Spectator, the Loun- 
ger, the Mirror, the World, and all the rest 
of my periodical predecessors) is a hardship 
(peculiar I believe to authors and stage coach 
drivers) that deserves great commisseration; 
in the one case, the author is obliged to pre- 
sent the very scum and surface of his brain 
to the censure of the world, because his time 
will not permit to wait the high tide of happy 
thoughts and appropriate expressions; and in 
thé other the poor driver has to run sullenly 
along without a soul to admire his horses 
- and his managing skill, or a2 good natured 
passenger to tell him when he stops at an 
inn to refresh his weary team, to “ call for 
what hé likes.” In our apology forthe im- 
perfections of this Cabinet, which for all I 
see may as well come in here as any where 
else, we desire that the reader will refer a 
large portion of them to the cause above men- 
tioned; we have no objection to his placing a 
few, if he pleases, toour want of abilities, but 
whenever he can dispense with this we would 
prefer almost any other cause. To want of 
good intentions we declare he shall refer 
none—We have endeavoured sometimes to 
instruct, sometimes to amuse, and if we have 
failed, so has many an able fellow before us. 

As to our expectations of fame, we do not 
cry out with Horace-— 

Enegi monumentum, &c. 

“nor with Ovid, 

Jacuque opus exegi, &c. 
beget to slip as silently into our niche 
of © etfulness us any two authors ever did 
sinc€ S. food. This indeed may remind 
some © Be, fondest of the story of the fox 
and the but for our own parts we al- 


ii 8 
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philosophic reynard who, when he found it 
impossible to come at the grapes, nobly de- 
termined to let them alone. 

We feel at this moment like men who are 
on the point of expiring, and ready and de- 
sirous of making a hearty confession of every 
literary sin of which we feel ourselves guilty. 
Nothing but this could have prevailed on us 
io divulge a secret which presses too hard 
on our conscience to be passed over in si- 
lence. Then know, gentle and merciful 
reader, that every letter which has been 
printed in this series belongs solely and wholy 
to Gregory Gravity and Peter Peaceable— 
all the Thorns and the Simples, and the Sur- 
faces and the Sobers are no other than those 
gentlemen under other names, and if there 
be the least particle of wit in any of these 
same epistles it belongs in right to the said 
Gregory and Peter and to no other person 
whatsoever. 

And now having talked our usual length, 
itis proper to prepare for making a decent 
and laudable excit. We do hereby request 
all such as have criticized our essays unmer- 
cifully to accept of our most hearty forgive- 
ness. We know how difficult a matter it is 
for persons who have paid great attention to 
philosophical learning, to keep their talons off 
any poor unfortunate authors that comes in 
their way, and of course we excuse them. We 
also forgive such pevsons as have never read 
these essays, and in a word all who have ever 
done us an injury in our literary characters. 
Having thus made our confession and passed 
our forgiveness we bid the class of readers a 


respectful adieu. PETER PEACEABLE. 


For the Repertory. 
LEANDER AND EMILY. 
From the city’s dull cares to the country I roved 
To chace languid summer away, 
View'd the scenes where I first had in ecstacy rov’d 
Where I first heard affection’s soft lay. 


Again on the banks of a mild gliding stream 
I linger’d unc®scious the while, 

And enjoy’d sweet delusion’s enrapturing dream, 
And fancied dead Emily’s smile. 


O! memory, memory, shed not thy ray, 
I am happy, yet wretched in thee, 

For thy power bewildering bids fancy stray 
In what was, but what never can be. 


Cease then to direct me to yonder mild grove, 
Cease to paint me my Emily fair, 
Cease to-wake in mine ear the soft warblings of 
love, 
Which she often has sigh’d to me there. 


For no more on its moss cover’d seats shall we talk, 
No mvre hang in delight o’er its stream, 

Nor ramble again o’er each serpentine walk, 
Though awake, yet awake but to dream. 


Ye giddy delusions, ye dreams of delight, 
O! y-hw do you the fancy deceive, 


LADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


Ways highly approved of the conduct of the 


| 

















he 
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Why hold forth bright Pictured€aise ho 


cite, $ 
And then leave Us in sorrow fo grieve, 


Nay, the lark’s mellow notes hate no Picasure for | 
i ee’ 


me, 
For my Emily thou art no mo: 
O! Fate, when he cruelly robb’d he of 
Robb’d of what he can never 


All that render’d it wish’d for 
And Hope’s whispering accents h 
breast 
By the hollow complainings of 


Then ye smiling faced landscapes 
vain, 

You can make but past pleasu 

Ye warblers who softly would sil 
Ah! ye turn but my thoughts upoter, 


ecur, 


O! then thou blest mansion, my pare retreaty i¢ 


And each scene of gay infancy 
No more shall1 press with my w 
I now bid you for ever adieu! 


—_-- 


For the Repertory. 
M AN:—VIRTUE. 


See you not yon rosy morning 
Rising in the eastern skies, 
Youth’s gay crown her brows 
Radiant softness light her ey 
Such the dawn of youth unkno 
Such the brilliance of the so 
When no burning terrors glowi 
Tears from him joy’s sweet ¢ 





Hear you not yon zephyr sighin 
See you not yon tranquil deep, 
Where its accents gently dying, 
On its moistless surface sleep? 
Such the mind which seeks dese 
Uncentaminated joys, 
Such, from virtue never swerving 
Well pleased conscience ne’er at 


See you not yon clouds wild wreathim 
Where the western sun descends, 5 


Whence the gale dread ruin b i 
Blows, and all the forest bends? 
Such the man of temper fervent, 
He who bows to passion’s will, 
Him forever passion’s servant 
Raging thoughts shall rufile still. 


Hear you not yon sounding ocean. | 
See you not yon darken’d skies, 
Hear you not the fierce commotioy 
As the roaring tempests rise? 
Such the soul of guilty pleasure, 
‘Thus is it m glooms confined; 
Such the rude inconstant measure 
That assails the shrinking mind, 


See you not yon star of even, 
How with placid beam it giowg, P 

Tranquil mid the gems ofheaven, 
Smiling at the gale that blows. 

Such is be, far virtue’s lover, 


Clouds bedim, but not destzey, 


Y pain, 


Ji 
; 





PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 
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And'whert hfe’s strange scenes are over 

He shall seek# world of joy. 

of bliss each sorrow curing, 

e sad pain is lull’d to rest; 

| region fair, alluring, 

is the regen of the blest. 

Why then wil] not tranquil pleasure 
And pure virtue gild each mien, 

Since to hope’ delightful measure 

- ‘virtue seels yon happy scene! 


Realms, 
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or the Repertory. 


THE BARD'S AREWELL TO HIS MUSE AND 
| HIS COUNTRY. 
My love lormuse, ah! cease thy weeping, 

The time $ come when we must part, 
When J muscorn thy melting accents, 

When I st tear thee from my heart. 


Nor hapess protract thy reign, 
yictim Jicy prudence, 


? Jove, rPity can protect thee, 
| & yictiy relentless pain. 
j 


MA Yet turn ‘ace, I pray thee, from me, 
Close #W’s supplicating eye, 

Mm will ut My resolution, 

\ wi" by boasted firmness fly. 


wh? look on virtue’s anguish, 
ndvan look on sorrow’s charm, 
Miny febeart to wo responsive, 

® witis soul to pity warm? 


_ rough some may deem thee hateful, 
f“/ad from thee with haughty scorn, 

Bvt thod beauties fair and lovely, 

#3 fan gaze thy mien adorn. 

P* 

SHhou st quell distracting sorrow, 

*Wist arm even love’s distress away, 

# de, upon the sad and dreary, 

 Pit’s delight-diffusing ray. 


ia spark thine eye illuming, 
} where it beams must conquer still, 
_goverty itself can soften, 
“i  iamaeme glooms of terror fill. 








) oft have 1 when wild disaster 
Vith iton hand oppress’d me sore, 
ren waked by thee to smiling comfort, 
And bid to weep and sigh no more! | 


nd @! when blest with gifts of fortune, 
When rosy health bedecks the brow, 
ho *sg to man be more delightful, 
ve endearing, muse, than thou? 
















ap of wealth reposing, 
en le unnerving terrors flee, 
gw¢o share the joys of fancy, 
x erate those joys to thee; 


Len ying with romantic fiction 

cq HH8 the soul confine, 

ye 4ach path with flowery fragranee, 
pega moments are divine. 













” heir speed restraining, 
x} giddy pleasure by, 
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Thought lost in joy’s ecstatic wandering, 
Wakes to new bliss with music’s sigh. 


But wherefore, maiden, do I linger, 
O! why so stubborn is the strife? 

I go distress’d, with men to mingle, 
To act the busy scenes of life. 


Igo to range old ocean over, 
The dreary world unknown, to scour, 
Where fancy finds no scene to languish, 
The muses where to sigh, no bower. 


I go to share the poet’s dangers, 
When on conceit he strides the breeze, 

Midst whelming surges, ship-wrecked, shatter’d, 
Perhaps to sink in foreig. seas, 


Yet not the waves of gelid Norway, 
Nor paler Russia’s storm-borne snows, 

Can drown the stubborn bard’s remembrance, 
Nor chill the stream where friendship flows. 


His heart its buoyant tide shall lighten, 
In love shall it be still immersed, 
Stand first in love his reverend parents, 








In friendship stand Lorenzo, first. 


Around his soul in bonds unyielding 
Be too Valerian closely twined; 

In him a friend, companion, poet, 
He leaves unwilling, far behind. 


Ye scenes where youth beheld him wanton, 
He shuts ye from his anxious view, 

Ye partners in his boyish frolics, 
He bids ye all, a long adieu. 


And ye wild spirits gay and jovial, 
With whom so blest time sped along, 
No more with you shall he be happy, 
Midst mirth’s delight, nor pleasure’s song. 


Nor in the dear domestic circle, 
Shalt he domestic comfort share; 
Nor pass the hour in converse social, 
Near to Columbia’s choicest fair. 


The winning look, the accent tender, 

The love fraught sigh, the radiant smile, 
No more when glaring day is over 

His ev’ning shall of care beguile. 


Nor more along the river’s border 

When Sol has laved the hills with gold, 
As they together heedless wander, 

Shall he Eliza’s charms infold: 


It must not be, for cruel fortune 
Drinks with delight the painful sigh, 
And resolution unrelenting, 
Still bids him burst from every tie. 


Now take, fair muse, O! take his blessing, 
Sad he obeys the hard decree, 

Yet, muse, should fortune prove propitious, 
Again he’ll homage pay to thee. 


Yes, then, should but his hopes be granted, 
When fancy’s gayest dreams inspire, 
Though now its strains in air are dying, 





For the Repertory. 


STANZAS TO MARY. 
O, where is the rapture of feeling divine, 
In the time of my loneliness waken’d so oft? 
O,-where is the wildness of thought that was 
mine 
And the music of numbers so mellow and soft? * 


Alas! I have left every scene made for me, 
Abiding fond duty’s endearing control; 

T have launch’d forth on busy life’s billowy sea, 
To the wild winds resigning the peace of my soul. 


And fancy has left me to sport in the haunt 

Of beauty and feeling, of genius and art: 

And the muse—she is gone—the loved muse 
that was wont 

To flash the soft brightness of joy on my heart. 


O, shall e’er I again with the fanciful lay 

The breast of affection in solitude thrill; 

O, be free in the calm summer evening to stray 
Where the water-fall sounds from the side of hill! 


Oh, where is the gentle one, artless and fond, 

Whose enchantment shall rapture and fancy restore; 

And whose heart-pulse to feeling’s fine tone shali 
respond 

When the sunshine of song lights my soul up once 

more? 


Is there one who would joy to rekindle the flame 

That is dim in this bbsom—that languishes—dies— 

Yet, gentlest, what ask L—Ah, breathe not a 
‘name; 

But council me with the soft speech of those eyes. 

M—Y. 
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INDIAN RELATION. A FACT. 


When the Indians did not know the 
Europeans, a traveller penetrated into their 
country, made them acquainted with fire- 
arms, and sold them muskets and gunpowder. 
They went a hunting, and got great plenty 
of game; and, of course, many furs. Another 
traveller went thither, some time afterwards, 
with ammunition; but the Indians, being still 
provided, did not care to bartar with the 
Frenchman, who invented a very odd trick, 
in order to sell his powder, without troubling 
his head with the consequence. 

As the Indians are naturally curious, they 
were desirous of knowing how powder, 
which they call grain, was made ‘1 France. 

The traveller made them believe, that it 
was sown in savannas, and that they had 
crops of it, as of indigo, or millet, in Ame- 
ricae 

The Missouris were pleased with the dis- 
covery, and sowed all the gunpowder which 
they had left, which obliged them to buy 
that of the Frenchman, who got a consider- 
able quantity of beaver-skins for it, and after- 
wards went down the river, where M. ? 
Tonti commanded. 

The Missouris went from time to “© © 
the savanha, to see if the powder» 5"°¥- 











He'll tune again thy witching lyre. 














ing. They had placed a guard » ” threat 

























but ‘they: soon found out the Frenchman’s 
trick. It must be observed, that the Indians 
ean be deceived but once, and they always 
remember it. Accordingly, they were re- 
solved to be revenged upon the first French- 
man that should come to them. Soon after 
the hopes of profit excited the traveller to 
the Missouris with goods proper for their 
commerce. They soon found out that the 
Frenchman was associated with the man who 
had imposed upon them: however they dis- 
sembled with the trick his predecessor had 
played. They gave him the public hut which 
was in the middle of the village, to deposit 
his bales in, and where they were all laid out 
to view. The Missouris came in, confusedly, 
and.all those who had been foolish enough to 
sow gunpowder, took away some goods, so 
the poor Frenchman was rid of all his bales 
at once, but without any equivalent from the 
Indians. He complained much of these pro- 
ceedings, and laid his grievances before the 


“great chief, who answered very gravely, that 


he should have justice done him, but for that 
purpose, he must wait for the gunpowder 
harvest, his subjects having sown that com- 
modity, by the advice of his countryman; 
that he might believe upon the word of a 
sovereign, that after the harvest was over, he 
would order a general.hunt, and that all the 
skins of wild beats, that would be taken, 
should be given him, in return for the im- 
portant secret which the other Frenchman 
had taught them. 


mM ‘ 


(From a late Bordeaux paper—Translated fee the 
Commercial Advertiser.) 

The custom of having dwarfs and jesters 
is almost abolished in Europe; but it has al- 
ways subsisted in the East+-Tamerlane be- 
ing encamped near Neapolis of Asia Minor, 
spent three daysin listening to Nassred-Dyn- 
Khodjeh. This jester, or rather this Turkish 
Esop charmed the prince so much with his 
fables, that he forgot to piunder that city. At 
the report of the approach of Tamerlane the 
inhabitants had made preparations for de- 
fence. Nassred-Dyn used all his endeavours 
to dissuade them, offering to go for them as 
an ambassador to Tamerlane. When he was 
about to set out on this mission, he began to 
think within himself what present he should 
carry to so formidable en enemy. He con- 
cluded that he would offer him some fruit: 
«“ but,” said he, “ advice is always good, I 
will go and consuit my wife.”—He finds her 
and asks, “ What fruit think ¥ou would be 
most acceptable to Tamerlane, figg, or 
quinces?” “ Quinces,” said she, “ for being 
larger and handsomer they cannot fail to 
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der thé wild-beasts from spoiling the field; | please him more.” 


To which he replied, 
“ Flowever useful advice may be to remove 
our doubts it is never good to follow that of a 
woman.” (This is a Turk who speaks.) “I 
am determined to take figs and not quinces.” 
He accordingly got ready and departed with 
his provision. Tamerlane learning that the 
famous Nassred-Dyn-Khodjeh was arrived 
as an ambassador at his camp, ordered him 
to be introduced. He was bare-headed and 
bald; this gave Tamerlane the idea of throw- 
ing the figs at his head. At every stroke, 
Nassred-Dyn exclaimed without appearing 
to be moved: “God be praised!” such an 
exclamation excited the curiosity of Tamer- 
lane, who asked him the reason of it.—The 
ambassador with the same sang-froid, answer- 
ed him, “I thank God, because I did not follow 
the advice of my wife; for if, after her advice, 
I had, instead of figs brought guinces to your 
majesty, I should have had my head broken.” 


a 


On his return from Scotland Foote was 
asked by a lady, in a large company whether 
there was any truth in the report that there 
were no trees in Scotland. A very malicious, 
and scandalous report, I assure you, my lady, 
he replied—for as I was at Portpatrick on 
the point of crossing over to Donaghadee, I 
saw two black-birds perched upon as fine a 
thistle,as 1 ever beheld in my life. 


——_—_ 


As Dryden was coming out of the play- 
house after thg performance of his tragedy 
of Cleomenes, “te was pertly accosted by a 
young airy cox@omb who said to him, “ Had 
I been left alone with a beautiful young girl, 
I would not have spent my time like your 
Spartan.” —“ That, sir,” replied the poet, “I 
can readily believe to be true; but give me 
leave to tell you that you are no hero.” 


——— 


VOLTAIRE. 

In the year 1767, this extraordinary genius 
having heard it asserted in conversation that 
the English national debt amounted to one 
hundred and forty-eight millions sterling, de- 
clared himself incredulous of the fact; on te- 
ing assured of its truth, he with quickness 
turned it into French livres and exclaimee 
that so many minutes had not elapsed since 
the creation. On making the calculation he 
was found correct, as the number of minutes 
was actually 341,815 less than the sumtotal 
of livres. 


FEELING AND FORTUNE. 


The man blessed with a feeling heart, yet 
deprived of a firm mind, like the precious, | 












but pliant, full-eared corn, bends at every. 
pressure, is the sport of every bré@uth: thes 
callous hearted man, whatever be hi ig-mndal | 

endowments, resembles the voldasaft amarble — 
column; we admire its strength and\shape; but © 

from its cold touch and shelterless capital we 
turn to the leafy bower, and to the warm cot- 
tage. He alone is perfect in his nature, 
whose energies of mind are tempered by, the q 
softer feelings; he then receives ¢ncorrupted, « at 
the sun of prosperity; and though often ex- | 
posed to, is never borne down by the blasts of 4 : 
adverse fortune: he bears about hin for hime/ 
self, and for others, every flower that sweet 
ens the path of life—every fruit ov invigors 
ates him with cheerfulness. 
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CANCERS CURED. 

We copy the following article from he 

burgh frublication, 

“ While I was at Smyrna, says the w write 
there was a girl afflicted with a cancé inher 
lip, and the gum was*affected. Th Eure 
pean physicians consulted on the m sures 
to be taken, and agreed that they sawnd OuNer f 
method than excision; in a word, that i it aust 
be cut out; and the girl had already sut 
ted herself to that decision. By an % 
of that nature, which men camot accow 
an old Armenian came to them just in "ti 
to prevent the applicacion of the knife, 
nothing, said the Armenian, I will cured 
and when he had pledged himself sthaniplyg 
the physicians consented. He procuped 
copper vessel, newly tinned in the inside 
essential circumstance’yand having poupel " 
certain quantity of olive oil into it, he mades t 
boil, over a small fire, sufficient to kee » it 
gently agitated, and so for three tigmephi 
twenty-four hours. With this, the oil 
ed itself into the consistency of an) oiné 
with which by constantly rubbing the | 
affected, he cured her in fourteen days’'Ni 
| thing else was done. 

The physicians suppose, that the oil J 
ceived its virtue from the tin, and that 3; 
communicated by its long boiling over 
fire. 





—— 
BETS AND OATHS, 
Every man has his own way of gi 
force and weight to what he wishes s! 
make an i: p.ession.—Some fancy they 
by offering a bet—others, too many ot 
by uttering an oath:—They are equally J 
are se’lom called into action, be 
support what does not deserve credit(t 
would not otherwise be believed. If thé 


and 








| therefore were often taken, both the 9@F 
and the oath would be extremely expem@ay 
| the first in this world, the latter inthe 
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hough Dr. Solidlon admitted that Burke 


ed a/ereat variety of knowledge, a 
i ee imagery; and the power of diversi- 





“tions,” he would not allow him either wit or 
Wumour; and when Dr. Robertson asked him 
‘whether Burke did not possess a degree of 
awit’ with his other great talents, he replied: 
te’ 6 No, sir; he never succeeds there: ’tis low; 
tis conceit. Tused to say, Burke never made 
Be joke} and what E mont envy him is, 
s being cqustantly the same.’ 
ith great deference to the above author- 
Ky Faliicatol Burke’s speeches, and many 
habts of his conversation, refuted this dog- 
Hical agiertion. It istrue, he had not the 
ance of Foote, George Selwyn, the 
sarlo Chesterfield, and some others; 
far from being deficient in point 
Ghrity when he thought proper, as 
Q IPs out of many other instances may 





F Bern Hamilton (commonly 
Hthe name of Single-sheech Hamil- 
Ww first patronized Mr. Burke by pro- 
: A ap ension on the Irish establish- 
slled with him, Hamilton in 
Pot il temper said, * he was an un- 
nan was *twas he that first took him 
et, and introduced him into life.” 
Oh! then it appears by his own confes- 
“said Burke, “ that J first descended to 
0% 5 y him. ” 
nm Wilkes being carried on the shoulders 
, mob, Burke exclaimed, in the char- 
er which Horace had given of Pindar as a 
“ Numerisgue fertur 
\ Lége solutus.” 

then Boswell told him that he had a 
Vito visit the Isle of Man, in order to 
an account of it, Burke approved of 

olution, and said he would give him a 
or his work: 


























\ proper study of mankind, is man.” 


“4% at an eminei. personage’s table 
nh bottle circulated very fast, he was 
t morning how he liked his host. 
‘hid he, “ so well, that all whig as 
\ }il allow him to be a prince jure de- 


——_- 


oote was tried in Dublin for the 
lm George Faulkener, the printer 
He had: dramatized -- Peter Para- 
ihe late Judge Robinson was one of 
4. This was an old, crabbed, peevish 
@ftlen, wore a wig of a singular shape, 
PA hdis forehead very much broke out 
Fot¢s, which (when in am ill temper) 

3} the habit of picking off, and throw- 
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ing down upon the clerks, attornies, &c. be- 
neath the bench. Shortly after his trial, Foote 
appeared upon the stage as Justice Mipas, 
with a costume, wig, and countenance so ex- 
actly that of the judge, and with the blotches 
which he picked and distributed with ges- 
tures so perfectly according to the model, 
that the whole audience, by most of whom 
he was known (especially in the gallery), 
were convulsed with laughter, many crying 
out, Robinson! Robinson! 


i 


Some gentlemen (of whom Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, judge of the Admiralty Court in 
Treland, was one) surveying the ruins of an 
old cathedral, and attending minutely to all 
the technical descriptive expressions, an indi- 
vidual of the party begged to be told distinct- 
ly what was the nave of a church; “ Oh!” 
replied Sir Jonah; “ that’s the incumbent!” 
A beneficed clergyman, on being told the | 
above anecdote, observed, that Sir Jonah had 
given a key [K] to the quesiica. 


ee 


Foppery in dress is by no means a sure 
mark of either effeminacy or cowardice; and 
those who presume upon such appearances, 
like all who judge from externals, may be 
greatly mistaken. The late Sir Alexander 
Schomberg, many years commander of the 
king’s yacht, the Dorset, was, during the 
whole of a long life, a very great beau. 
When a young man, he was, one day, walk- 
ing down a fashionable street in London, and 





having pulled out his pocket-handkerchief, 
which was highly perfumed, he observed | 
himself sneered at by a couple of puppies, | 
who concluded that an officer so essenced | 
was a safe object of their ridicule, and con- 
tinued to follow him. Sir Alexander at length 
reached his lodging, and having knocked at 
the door, he called to one of the gentry, and 
addressed him, “ Sir, I perceive you have 
been mightily taken with the perfume of my 
handkerchief, and (taking it out with his 
left hand) I request you to,be so kind as to 
smell it closer,” at the same time seizing 
his nose, and wringing it handsomely, he 
flogged him with his cane as long it was ne- 





cessary, concluding his exercise by inform- 
ing him, he was Captain Schomberg, of the 
royal navy, at Ais service. Nothing further, 
however, was heard of the gemman; and as 
to the other, he had, in character, sneaked 
off in the beginning. 

I have often been in company with the 
gallant Captain Faulkner (who was killed in 
the celebrated action between the Blanche 
and la Pique), dressed in an entire suit of 
tabinet uniform. There was no braver man, 








with every appearance of a fop. 
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From the Bureau. 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Among the vulgar errors which derive 
their only pretence to authenticity from time, 
and continue to pass current only because 
their value is not critically examined, is the 
idea that drunkenness is the vice of civilized 
society, and that fermented liquors were the 
offspring of inventive luxury and refinement. 
The history of the world demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of that notion, containing scarcely the 
trace of a people, who continued long without 
the use of fermented liquors, with which 
they warmed and strengthened their bodies 
and exhilerated their spirits. 

For instance, our ancestors, the ancient 
Britons, were so far from being strangers to 
strong liquors, that when they were first in- 
vaded by the Romans, the latter urged 
against them the accusation of intemperance 
as one of their vices. 

Looking to the materials from which fer- 
mented liquors were first made by all barba- 
rous nations, we find that the great chymical 
basis of fomentation was understood by them 
all. In the tropical countries, the liquor 
called toddy is a vegetable juice replete with 
saccharine matter. This is fermented into a li- 
quor of considerable strength by a process 
which seems to have been,for time immemo- 
rial, familiar to the savages who made it; and 
in Britain and other European nations before 
the introduction of agriculture,honey and water 
fermented toa strong liquor was used under 
the name which that beverage at this day 
bears, MEAD. And the law still remains ex- 
tant on record in Wales by which the weap 
MAKER to the king, was the eleventh person 
in dignity at their courts, and took place even 
of the physicians. Probably the regulation 
was founded in a suspicion natural enough at 
that time, that he who was least likely to ad- 
minister poison was the better man of the 
two, and the safest to be trusted. 

Beer and ale became a substitute for mead 
when agriculture was introduced. Corn sup- 
plied, though not so refined or simple, a 
more certain and cheap saccharine matter. 
By what means the process of malting it so 
as to unfold the latent saccharine principle, and 
to excite and set at liberty the spirits is not 
particularly related that we know of; but from 
the ignorance of the people, and their total 
blindness to chymistry, it is reasonable to 
suppose that chance first discovered the facts 
—and that the deduction of principles from 
those facts, is all that matured science has to 
boast of. 


By a very simple process of reasoning the | 


invention of wine followed. To the savage 
who had learned that the matter which tasted 


like sugar, produced strong liquor, it would 
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o y €fough * cur when he had tasted 
ea very ripe dried grape twat the vine could 
be turned to the same use as the juice of the 
palm tree, or the meal of malted grain. 
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TOREADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The present number concludes the se- 
cond volume of the Repertory, which hence- 
forth ceases to exist, as has already been an- 
nounced. 

To those of our readers who have patient- 
ly borne with us, and not entirely despise 
our unsteady, and, as they have proved, futile 
attempts to render the paper more interest- 
ing, we tender our acknowledgments for 
their indulgence, and the assurance of our 
regret that we have not better deserved it. 

Amongst the numerous correspondents 
who at different times have enlivened our 
pages, we hold many in remembrance, who 
deserve to be particularly distinguished on 
this occasion; but, aware of our inability, un- 
der present circumstances, to serve or to 
honour them by such notice, we decline the 
attempt; though we certainly might point out 
many effusions of fancy and many a moral 
lesson that would have honoured a work of 
higher pretentions. 

We cannot, however, conclude our labours 
without distinctly expressing our approbation 
of the manner in which the authors of the 
“ Cabinet” have “borne their faculties,” and 
accomplished the purposes of their liberal 
undertaking. With continual improvement 
in style, and a steady eye to the main objects 
of writin x, to correct and inform, they have 
conducted a series of interesting essays for a 
length of time which not only proves their 
industry and their fondness for such studies, 
but gives evidence sufficient of the abundance 
and variety of their resources. This much, 
at least, may be said, that they have never, 
throughout their various and protracted se- 
© ries, advanced a sentiment to offend modes- 
| ty or misguide the heart, to injure the cause 

of virtue or lessen the dignity of moral truth. 
These, it is true, are negative merits; but 
they are not ‘without those that are positive. 
They have often “ held the mirror up to na- 
ture,” in a manner that could not fail “ to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image;” and we doubt not that all, whose 
fortune it may be to meet with them, will 
% read their essays hereafter with interest and 
nleasure. We can only add our wishes that 
virtues they, happy in the exercise of the 
We have a proper % youred to inculcate. 
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| yet we venture to believe that more genuine 
| froetry has been padblished in the Repertory 
since its commencement than has appeared 
in any similar work for the same period. 
This is not vaunting on our own behalf. It is 
an acknowledgment which we think due to 
our correspondents, and what it would be im- 
proper to withhold in the moment of our 
paper’s decease. 

With these observations we finish; and 
meekly divesting ourselves of the royal robes 
of editorial majesty, we have agreed to mind 
our own business, and advise our gentle 
readers to “do likewise.” 

—— 

In orderto give our readers an opportunity 
of judging for themselves of the merits of the 
Bureau, the next number of that paper will 
be forwarded to each of our subscribers; and 
we flatter ourselves that the greatest portion 
of those who have not already given their 
names to the Bureau will agree to transfer 
them when they have perused that paper. A 
person will be employed in a few days to wait 
upon subscribers in the city for their deter- 
mination; and country subscribers, desirous 
of patronising the Bureau, will be pleased to 
, forward their names as early as may be con- 
venient. Complete sets can be furnished. 

~ 
—— 

The title page and index for the second 
volume of the Repertory, will be completed 
in a few days and delivered to subscribers. 

—>_—— 

How often are the low cants and ribald 
jests of a buffoon mistaken for wit. No word 
in the language is more abused. Every idle 
jibe, every species of nonsense and absurdity, 
every thing that produces a contortion - 
feature, a laugh, or a grin +s dignified ath 
the name of wit. What would a dis#™8 | 
man, of the present day, conversap’!th the 
world, and entirely ignorant of character 
of Pope, think of him if he y“* told he had 
been a wit? He would cert aly suppose him 
some bold faced talker “ 
pudence rendered PARR a to shame, 
SE ie thereforg poke smartly and loudly 


on all occasion 
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\| price ees : 
| low* and patronage of the public. 
| whe contents of this Journal will be ar- 


Aged under the subsequent heade. 

First, a MisceELuany; 

Second,a Review; 2& 

Third, a CHRONICLE; § 

Fourth, a CONGRESSIONAL REGISTER. * 

The Miscgllaneous defhartment will com- 
| prehend all those articles of alight, entertain- 
| ing and instructive nature, which commonly 
,; enrichand enliven the pages of a magazine, 
| consisting of biographical sketches, charac- 
| teristic anecdotes, remarks on public amuse- 
| ments, pieces of wit and humor, poetry, &c. 

The Review. It has been remarked by 
Johnson, that a journal of the labours and pro- 
ductions of the learned was, for a long time, 
among the deficiencies of English literature; 
“ but,” continues he, “ as the caprice of man 
is always starting fromtoo little to too much, 
we have now, amongst other disturbers of 
| human quiet, a numerous body of reviewers 
and remarkers.’’ Content with gratifying pub- 
lic curiosity by early intelligence, and stating 
rather what authors have designed than what 
they have executed, the editor will not run 
the hazard of being classed with the captfous 
body whose criticisms have incurred the dis- 
approbation of that great British moralist: 
He, however, reserves to himself the right 
to expose all glaring impostures, and to 
brand with appropriate censure every at- 
tempt to raise false expectations or to insinu- 
ate principles of evil tendency by sophistry 
or specious eloquence. 

The Chronicle will be a record of facts, 
selected from the diurnal mass of public in- 
| telligence with circumspection and care. Not 
| confined to political events, other national 
| incidents, and curious occurrences of every 
| kind will have a place. These who know how 
| much the greatest poets and historians are 
indebted, for their materials, to the old chro- 
niclers Hollingshead and Stowe, will be able 
to appreciate as it deserves this section of 
| the plan. In a subdivision of this department 
\ of the work, called-*the Spirit of the public 
}Syurnals,"articles will be given, selected trom 

ea pgpnemeral productions of the country, 
eith ‘or the interest and importance of their 
subjec ‘Sor for the elegance or ingenuity of 
their com sition. 

Phe CQ". ional Register will consist of 
a report ol th roceedings of Congress, 
condensed and cK, of all extraneous mat- 
> fter, It will contain ver the substance 
jof the arguments acd on both sides of 
every question, aiter the anner of the digest 
i of the pariramentary ae is the Bit Pe 
nual Register, the fidelty hich, though 
| written by a zealous partizan, Ns never im- 
| peached. A 
" | It now only remains fos : 
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explicit declaration of hig 
to that portion of his workam 
assigned to politics. 
“Impartiality is a profession easily made, 
and as easily Violated. But something ‘is-due 
to honour; something “to™®hargcter and jus- 
tice; and, surely, it is not fait to" @. 
that the public, because often deceived, ought ; 
never to trust. Professions ofthis kind must, 
after all, rest on the integrity of individual 
character; and although the declaration may 
appear presumptuous, the editor does not 
shrink from the test. He professes to con- 
duct a paper, strictly, anxiously, and religi- 
ously impartial; to record the events of the 
day with accuracy, and to surrender to his 
readérs themselves the task of forming their 
Own Opinions on authenticated facts. He does 
not wish to dragoon the sentiments of the 
public, nor has he any party purposes to ac- 
complish. A great and definite boundary now 
exists between the two parties federal and 
democratic, and each of these contains minor 
divisions, with none of which does he propose 
to have any concern, further than to note with 
candour the various vicissitudes and alterna- 
tions such a conflicting variety of opinions 
may produce. How far such a cool record is 
attainable, in these times of public jealousy 
and political excitement, remains to be de- 
monstrated by experiment, and all that he so- 
licits is a trial. He does believe, that the hon- 
est and patriotic of both parties will at times 
not be unwilling to confess, that whatever 
his columns may lack of asperity and. ran- 


j cour, will be more than compensated by their 
candour and truth. 


Such is the general outline of the editor’s 
plan, and such the principles upon which he 
means to conduct it. With respect te the 
quantity each paper will contain, the style of 
its Composition, and the manner in which it 
will be printed, this number is offered gs a 
specimen. ‘ 

The Bureau will be published, every Sa- 
turday—Price five dollars per annum, pay- 
able at the end of the first half year. 

Subsciptions, letters and communications 
for the Burean, will be received at the store 


{| of Moses Thomas, No. 52 Chesnut street,and 


at the printing office of D. Heartt, Marstrall’s 
alley. 








FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 


OF WHICH THIS PAPER IS A SPECIMEN, 
Inquire at this office. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
eeived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
ings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 


——- 
—__ 





PHILADELPHIA, _» mtéartt, 


Printed and publishe4otirth and Fifth street. 
Marshall’s alley, St, Mary’s church. 
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